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7 E ike taftorical tale 


8 n from a manuſcript (left by 4 
1 gentleman eminent in the li terary, world ) 
written for the amuſement of ſome young 


friends, bg it affords you the entertain- 


ment in peruſing, as it did me in tran- 


ſoriding, J. ſhall think myſelf happy in 
being the inſtrument of ſaving . it from 


oblivion ; and at ſome future time may 
finiſh the other part. 
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RMERLY when Spain was di- 
vided, not only among ſeveral 
kings, but alſo into ſeveral nations, 
of which the Goths, the Moors, and 
the Spaniards poſſeſſed every ons a 


part, Arragon was governed by its 
own TR, who, amidft all the wars 
in which his neighbours were con- 


Az cerned, 


(4) 


cerned, always theres his ſubjeQs 
in peace; but vas ſo famous for no- | 
| thing, as his being father to the perſon 
vhoſe we are + going to hdd. | 
Al wife, after 2 brought him 
one foh, left him a widower ; "ſome- 
time after which, the Couhteſs of 
OS ens, a youn g and * a 
princeſs, had the misfortune to loſe 
her huſbang.- Although the king was 
already well advanced in years, his 
council and ſubjefts mutually. agreed, 
that more than one heir was to be 
viſned for the ſafety of his perſon, 
2s well as to ſecure the ſucceſſion; 
and accordingly" they begged of him to 
chooſe oe of his vun. or any foreign 


country, 


r 

ET] ſome woman, that he thought 
agreegble, 40 be the partner of his bed 
The fame of the virtue and beauty of 
the counteſs had ſpread itſelf much 
farther than the kingdom of Arragon. 
Beſides that reaſons of late would by 
no means have him negle& ſo favour- 
able an opportunity of uniting his 
kingdom to a city of ſo great import- 
ance as that of Barcelona, the king 
himſelf reſolved ſeemingly on the 
match. Roſalva for that was her 
name) was beautiful enough, but was 
ſtill more witty than fair. perceiving 
that ſhe was now miſtreſs of herſelf, 
nothing leſs than a ſceptre could have 
induced her to think of a ſecond mar- 
riage; but having only one daughter, 


and 


(6) 
and the king of Arragon no more than, 
one ſon, ſhe thought by this match, 
ſhe ſhould not only make herſelf queen, 
but have it in her power to leave an 
hereditary kingdom to her daughter. 
And indeed as ſhe lived amidſt a great 
many neighbours, who were always 

forming ſome ſcheme to invade her 
territories, ſhe was not to be blamed 
for ſecuring herſelf, by accepting a 

crown ; and was therefore caſily per- 

ſuaded to exchange the title of Counteſs 

of Barcelona, for that of Queen of 
Arragon; where ſhe was received with 
the greateſt marks of joy, and magni- 
ficence. Being young, beautifu}, and 
well verſed in politics, ſhe found little 
difficulty in gaining an aſcendant over 
the 


(7) 


the king, from whom ſhe ſoon obtained 
the reins of government; ſo that the 
moſt important affairs were determined 


——— — 


by her advice. He immediately re- 
nounced all manner of care, but that | | 

of pleaſing his princeſs, whoſe firſt, | 
and greateſt view (in the authority withs 
which ſhe was inveſted) was to marry 
her daughter to the prince : : and the 
good opinion ſhe always entertained of P | 
her ſtep-ſon, daily inquepſed her Sire 
to forward the match. 
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 Atcigalis, the young prince, was 
endowed wich the greateſt advantages 


nature could beſtow on him; the leaſt 


of which was his being heir to a crown. 
His perſon and graceful behaviour ſoon _. 
gained 


1 


8 him the affection of all who be- 
held him. His wit, even in his infaney; 
vas not to be paralleled,” and"the'mag- 
naniwity and courage he vag even at 
that time maſter of, procured! the re 
Tpea and fear of all who were about 
bim: the infaticy of Alexander was 
5 not more noble and vonderful ian 
that of Alcidalis. There was never a day 
Pallbd, but he did ſomething or other? 
that Garpriſed the court. They” who 


were acquainted with the art ef judge" 


ing of men's fortune by their features, 


events; They who duly conſidered his 
altions, and the many amiable qualities 
be . aid 1 the” kingdom of 


Oy  Arragon 


Arragon ſeemed too narrow an empire 


for ſo great a mind as his promiſed to 
be. They well foreſaw that the Moors 
(who were his father's neighbours ) 
would one-day. be obliged: either to 


ſubmit to him, or to depend upon 
their ſafety by flying beyond ſeas, an 
that Spain would all be united int 
one empire, as ſoon as the pringe 
þ th be able to draw: his ſwofflc, Theks ; 
qualities made him better beloved: by. 
the queen, who was more; -a<quainged" ; 
with his inclinations than any dbe bliew 
which made her wait with: the greateſt 


impatience, an opportunity to celebrate 
the marriage ſhe had ſometime before 
projected. Nor did ſhe eſteem it as ſo 
great an advantage for her, daughter, 
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to be queen of Arragon, as to be with 
of Alcidalis. ' Nevertheleſs, however 
we may abuſe, or arraign fortune, we 

muſt yet own, that there is no wiſdom 
in the world like hers ; he: defigns are 
laid fo deep, and conducted in a man- 
ner ſo ſecret, that it is impoſſible for 
any foreſight of ours to hinder their 


taking effet · in ſpite of all we om 
do, ſhe" is ſure to ſucceed in her at- 


ps. Thus ſhe reſolved to oppoſe 
the wiſdom of Roſalva; - and in order 
to do that, Choſe for her inſtrument a 
young lady. who though both Ss. or- 


phan and ſtranger, defeated the deſign 
of a very politic and great queen. 
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The Prince of Tenarus d. ended 
of one of the moſt illuſtrious families 


of the kingdom of Calabria, and which 


had formerly given ſovereigns to the 
kingdoms of. Naples and Sicily, about 


that time ſucceeded to a great eſtate 
in Arragon, which, as his title Was 
diſputed, he reſolved to go and ſee 


after it himſelf, But as he was a very 
kind huſband, and both he and his 


princeſaavere equally fond of their only 
daughter (a child of about five or iis 
years old) they could not think of part- 


Ing, » and therefore tranſported them- 
ſelves and their whole family into Ar- 
ragon. Upon their arrival, they were 
received by the king and queen with 
all the civility and kindneſs that! is due 


. B 2 -- 


# 


t «n Jo 


, to rangers, and to a of their 


© 


rank and merit. „ Ly 


* They h had not however been in 


'Y, when the prinee was ſeized 


| chat coun 


with an ilneſſ of which he died in a 


few days, and left his lady in ſo great 
grief, that it was thought ſhe could not 
long ſurvive him- The Queen of Ars 


ragon, to whoſe good graces ſhe hag 


recommended herſelf, gave her all the 


Lonſolation that ſhe could wiſh for in 


her affliction, and aſſiſted her alſo in 
her other affairs. 


her'huſband, pity increaſed her former 
p 5 to ſuch a desree, that ſhe 
began 


Roſalva indeed al- 
ways found in the princeis a behaviour 
khat pleaſed her, but after the loſs of 


* 
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began to love her as herſelf. She made 
her lodge in the palace, and fo aſſidu- 


ous and conſtant was her attendance * _» 
on the diſtreſſed Camilla (the name of 

the princeſe) that ſhe ſeemed to have, 

loſt ſomething whenever Camilla was 
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abſent, But alas! all this care and 
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tenderneſs, which might have cured any* 
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grief but hers. ſerved only to alleviate 
a little her misfortunes, and to make 
her bea them with leſs 1 impatience 1 , | 
deſpair. Jab. 5 mm | 


* i 


And to tell truth . the eh of the 1 
prince her huſband, at ſuch an evil 1 
conjuncture, was a ſtroke ſo terrible 
and ſo difficult to be born, that all 
the kind offices of the queen could 


not 


„„ Ie Þ 
not hinder her from falling into a dift 
eaſe (occaſioned partly by want of food 
and reſt) which ſhe thought would 1 in a 


ſhort ume put an end to all her miſeries. 


This gaye no ſmall uneaſincſs to the 
queen, who earneſtly wiſhed to ſee het 


recover, and was ſorry to think that 


two ſuch illuſtrious: perſons ſhould die 


in her dominions, and that in ſo ſhort 


a time. In order to prevent which, 
ſhe conjured all the phyſicians that 


were about her, in the moſt pathetic 


. 1 
manner to practiſe the greateſt ſecrets 
of their art; but though at the queen's 


deſire they left nothing undone that was 
in their power, in order to effect her 
recovery, Camilla's diſeaſe was not to 
be conquered by all their potions. She 

Was 
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SS 46 © 
was ſenſible of her own indiſpoſitien, 


and by the true judgment ſhe formed 
of her diſeaſe, ſhe knew as well as the 
phyſicians, that her hour was come, 


and therefore reſolved to fallow her 
buſband with all the trauquility of mind 
that was poſſible for her to enjoy in that 
dying condition; leaving her orphan 
daughter in an age ſo incapable of rea- 
ſon or reflection, in a ſtrange country, 


where ſhe could hope for no aſſiſtance, 


(except from the queen). in a court 


where ſhe was going to die. Anffdſt 


thoſe different reflexions, which did 


not fail to increaſe her diſeaſe, the 
queen, who viſited her as often as poſ- 


ſible, came to enquire how ſhe was. 


Camilla caſt her eyes gently towards 


the 


we 


SY 


RET, ant took her by the hand, 
Vhich ſl kiſſed ſeveral times before ſhe 
12 could ſpeak; then all on a ſudden ſhe 


addreſſed herſelf to her in the follow- 
ning manger: © I am (ſaid ſhe) infinitely 
* * obliged to the beſt queen in the 


66 world, for the concern ſhe takes in my 


* 


Nealth; and ſince ſhe does me the ho- 


* nour to aſk me herſelf a true account 
* of my preſent ſtate, I beg ſhe will 
permit me to tell her, that I am very 


* 


* ſenſible how near death is approach- 
« ing: that in my preſent conditiòn, 
the thought of my diſſolution is not 
that which gives me greateſt pain; 
ce hut as I am fonder of my daughter 
* than of any thing, even of life itſelf, 
* I am more concerned at the thoughts 
«© of 


© of leaving her, than at going out t 
e the world.” Having ſpoke thus, 
ſhe begged the queen to ſuffer her to 
unboſom herſelf to her, and to tell her 
the laſt, and moſt tender ſentiments of 


her ſoul, 


Firſt then, ſhe heartily thanked God, 
(who had ſo ſoon ordained her to follow 
the prince her huſband into the other 
world) if before her departure, her 


majeſty would vouchſafe to accept of 
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we moſt valuable and moſt precious 
= gift, which (except her huſband) ſhe 
} | had ever been miſtreſs of in this world. 
n ſpeaking theſe words, ſhe burſt into 
a food of tears, which when ſhe had 


dried up as well as ſhe was able, ſhe 
C proceeded 


680 


hes thus: That amidſt all * 
misfortunes, ſhe could not think for- 
tune was abſolutely her enemy, ſeeing 
that ſhe had the honour of being ac- 
quainted with her majeſtys and, that 
(excepting the loſs of her huſband) ſhe 
could not but eſteem her voyage to 
Arragon happy, although it had coft 
her life as well as his. That notwith- 
ſtanding all theſe misfortunes, ſhe could 
not but think, the happineſs of being 
beloved by her, cheaply purchaſed : 
a happineſs which ſhe eſteemed ſo great, 


that if there was any thing ſublunary of 


which ſhe could regret the loſs, it was 


her friendſhip alone. But, that ſhe 


comforted herſelf with the hopes that 
her daughter would ſucceed her, 
having 
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having her good graces. That ſhe 


would be fo good as to look upon her 


from that time as her daughter, and 


take care of her as one whom ſhe had 
recommended with her lateſt breath. 
She begged that ſhe would accept of 


that preſent, for by leaving her dear 
child in the new quality of the queen's 


daughter, ſhe hoped that ſhe would be 


more rich than in the poſſeſſion of the 


two dutchies, of which ſhe was to be left 


heireſs. That ſhe died contented, and 
believed that her death would in ſome 


A meaſure be a happy event for Zelida, 
: ſince by that means ſhe would have the 
| honour of being educated by the wiſeſt- 


queen in the world. Having thus ſaid, 


C2 : box, 


the took from beneath her pillow a little 


* tes ttc. Mas. dit S 
— n 1 


. EB. 
box, filled with her moſt valuable 
Jewels, which ſhe gave her to keep, in 
order to give them one day to her 
daughter Zelida, and which ſhe had 
brought from home wich her for that 
purpoſe. This was the dying condition 
of the dutcheſs; and ſuch were the 
words ſhe ſpoke to Roſalva: and in- 
deed had ſhe but known the value or 
importance of the preſent, though in 
return for it ſhe had aſked the whole 
kingdom of Arragon, ſhe would not 


have met with a refuſal. The queen 


_ embraced her, and told her, that it was 
with infinite pleaſure ſhe received the 
: preſent ſhe made, on condition that ſhe 
would not revoke the grant. I ſhall, 
added ſhe, henceforth think I have two 

daughters ; 
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daughters; nor ſhall I ever make any 
difference between them, but that 
Zelida ſhall always be reckoned the 
eldeſt. In the mean time, madam, do 
you take courage. for I hope you will 


the effects of your laſt promiſe. At 


comfofted, though her diſeaſe was not 
in the leaſt abated. She ſurvived this 
conference but two days, and then left 
the world overjoyed, like one that is 
delivered out of a priſon. This event 
put all the court into mourning, par- 
1 ticularly the queen, whoſe affliction is 
1 of not eaſy to be deſcribed. Thus Zelida 


in the ſpace of three months, ſaw both 
her father and her mother buried in 


that 


yet live long enough to be a witneſs of 


theſe words Camilla ſeemed to be highly 


o 
_— — "I 


that country, to which they came in 
order to claim a ſucceſſion; and at fix 
years of. age, ſhe was left in a ſtrange . 
country, and three hundred leagues 
diſtant from the place of her nativity ; 
and what ſhe had till more reaſon to 


fear was, her being in the power of one, 


by whom her ſtars ſeemed to threaten 
her with all the evils of life. But for- 
tune is the beſt mother in the world, 


and no misfortune can happen to thoſe 


whom ſhe has adopted her children. 


She took this orphan under her tuition, 
and though her firſt ſetting out ſeemed 
to oppoſe her happineſs, yet at laſt ſet 


a crown upon her head. Zelida was, 


in a word, the maſterpiece of nature: 
as her life was to be one continued 
wonder, 


C98") 

wonder, her perſon was no leſs ſo; and 
this her hiſtory, which in all probability 
with every circumſtance is only incre- 
dible in the account which is given of 
her. Sinee the ſun firſt moved round 
the earth, he never beheld fo conſum- 
mate a beauty; and within the fineſt 
| outſide in the world, ſhe had a mind 
4 4 perfect beyond imagination; it ſeemed 
to be one of thoſe that are made to 
animate the heavenly bodies, and to 
dire& the motion of the ſtars. In that 
age, wherein other children can hardly 
| iſp the words, what ſhe ſaid would have 
been admired from the mouths of the 
moſt ſage. Never was one fo happily 
born as Zelida ; all the ſtars conſpired 
to beſtow on her their choiceſt gifts; 


and 


8 


that country, to which they came in 
order to claim a ſucceſſion; and at ſix 
years of. age, ſhe was left in a ſtrange 


country, and three hundred leagues 


diſtant from the place of her nativity z 


and what ſhe had ſtill more reaſon to 


fear was, her being in the power of one, 


by whom her ſtars ſeemed to threaten 


her with all the evils of life. But for- 


tune is the beſt mother in the world, 
and no misfortune can happen to thoſe 


whom ſhe has adopted her children. 


She took this orphan under her tuition, 
and though her firſt ſetting out ſeemed 


to oppoſe her happineſs, yet at laſt ſet 
a crown upon her head. Zelida was, 


in a word, the maſterpiece of nature: 
as her life was to be one continued 
wonder, 


5 
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wonder, her perſon was no leſs ſo; and 
this her hiſtory, which in all probability 
with every circumſtance is only incre- 
dible in the account which is given of 
her. Since the ſun firſt moved round 
the earth, he never beheld fo conſum- 
mate a beauty ; and within the fineſt 
outſide in the world, ſhe had a mind 
perfect beyond imagination; it ſeemed 
to be one of thoſe that are made to 
animate the heavenly bodies, and to 
direct the motion of the ſtars. In that 
age, wherein other children can hardly 
liſp the words, what ſhe ſaid would have 
been admired from the mouths of the 
moſt ſage. Never was one ſo happily 
born as Zelida; all the ſtars conſpired 
to beſtow on her their choiceſt gifts ; 


and 


r 


tage)? 


and heaven had endowed her with ſo 


many qualifications, that the leaſt of 


them was her dwelling upon earth, . 


ſhe ſeemed to be ſome celeſtial being 


dropt down miraculouſly from above. 


Her inclination was ſo ſtrong to do 


good, that ſhe ſeemed to do it neceſ- 
farily; and all the virtues were ſo 
natural to her, that without doing vio- 
lence to her own nature, ſhe could not 
help exerciſing them all. Never had 
ſhe any ſtruggle in her mind, never 
did ſhe , heſitate between good and 


evil; in purſuing her own inclina- 


tions, ſhe always followed the rules of 


juſtice and decency. Beſides all the 

perfeQions that ſhone ſo bright in her, 

ſhe was alſo poſſeſſed of thoſe ſecret 
good 


* 
(25) 


good qualities and hidden graces which 
make us love thoſe that are poſſeſſed 
| of them, without knowing that they 
7 poſſeſs them in ſo eminent a degree: 
in ſhort, Zelida was the admiration of 
the whole world. There was ſomething 
ſo unaccountably charming inthe whole 
ſeries of her actions, that love and joy 
were diffuſed into the hearts of all that 
ſawher; and even the ſound of her 
voice had ſomething in it which in- 
chanted, and raviſhed the ſoul. She 
had indeed other innumerable good 
qualities which cannot be expreſſed, 
and the leaſt of her perfections was, her 


being ſo modeſt as never to mention 


= them. In a word, madam, ſhe ſo much 


reſembled you in every thing, that 


Tp every 
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every one would have taken her for 
your ſiſter; and for my part, I could 
not help thinking of Zelida every time 
I had the honour of ſeeing you. Such 
a multitude of charms did ſhe poſſeſs, 
that I own it would have been impoſ- 
fible for me to have remembered them, 
nor ſhould I have been able to have 
recounted them ſo well, if I had not 
copied them from you. * 464 


Thus armed, Zelida muſt conquer 
the kingdom of | Arragon ; and indeed 
The needed no others, fince the per- 
formance of it entirely depended upon 
her winning the heart of Alcidalis, 


which no. other power in the world 


could conquer. So univerſal was the 
| joy, 


17 
joy, and with ſo much love and eſteem 
was ſhe received into the palace, that 
it was eaſy to foreſee from thence, that 
ſhe entered as miſtreſs of it, and would 
one day have the chief command in 
it. The queen though ſhe thought ſhe 
could never be comforted for the death | 
of the princeſs, yet could not help 
being pleaſed, and rejoiced whenever 
ſhe ſaw Zelida ; and the king conceived 
an affection for her but little different 
from that which he bore to his own 
ſon. Alcidalis and Zelida were of that 
age, in which young people are wont 
to paint their love to each other; and 
both of them were poſſeſſed of all the 
graces and attractions which the moſt 

famous painters could beſtow upon 
D2 them. 


5 


them. They were both equally beauti- 
ful, though their beauties were of dif. 
ferent kinds; and ſo extraordinary 
were the good qualities that ſhone forth 
in them both, that every one concluded 
that they were born for one another. 
Either of them would have been looked 
upon as a nonpariel, if they had not 
happened to have been contemporary; 
for though they were both univerfally 
beloved, yet neither of them could 
have met with an equal flame, if they 
had not loved each other; and no 
other ſouls could have been capable of 
ſo elevated and refined a paſſion as they 
both deſerved. Thus the goddeſs of 
love, in order to give a conſpicuous 


proof of her influence over mankind by 
two 


( 29 ) 

two ſo extraordinary perſons, eſtabliſhed 
her dominion over them ſo early, that 
they were in love with each other a 
long time before they were old enough 
to know they were ſo; nor would ſhe 
permit them to ſpend in quiet that early 
part of life, wherein nature ſeems to free 
us from paſſions. At firſt fight Zelida 
did not fail to make an impreſſion up- . 
on the heart of Alcidalis, that ſhe uſed 
to do upon all others; and he raiſed 
in the mind of Zelida an emotion, with 
which till then ſhe was unacquainted. 
The queen, in purſuance of the deſign 

ſhe had formed on her being advanced 
to the crown, had uſed all the artifice 
chat lay in her power, to make the 
Prince fall in love with her daughter. 
Ever 
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Ever ſince he had the faculty of ſpeech, 
was accuſtomed to call her his miſtreſs, 
and never a day paſſed but he was car- 
ried to ſee her; thoſe that were about 
him took every occaſion to cry up her 
beauty and ſhape : but the inclination 


of. Alcidalis did not agree with the 


queen's intentions. And he who to 
every one beſides diſplayed fo much 


ſweetneſs and complaiſance, ſeemed 


- only reſerved when in the compa- 


ny of the young counteſs ; inſomuch 
that he never appeared under con- 
ſtraint except when he was with her. 


Whether it was the effect of his haughty 


ſpirit, which might be offended at their 
having ordained him to do any thing 


without firſt aſking his conſent, or that 


bis 


TM OF 
his ſtars having allotted him for Zelida, 
gave him a ſecret averſion to any thing 
that ſeemed to rival her, I am not able 


| determine. As ſoon as ſhe had entered | 


into the palace, and the queen had 
made her a companion to her daughter, 
the mind of Alcidalis ſeemed changed 
on a ſudden ; he never ſtirred from 
the young counteſs's apartment, nor 


was ever fo happy as when he was in 


her company. Love, in order to meet 
with a good reception in the ſoul, muft 
come attended with joy and beauty ; 
nor does it ever offer any harm or 
violence, until it thinks itſelf maſter of 
the place, and ſo ſtrongly fortified as 
not to be afraid of being diſpoſſeſſed 


of its lodging. At firſt theſe two young 


Ones 


| 
| 
\ 


r 


1 
ones felt no cxtenondinary emotions 
within them, but ſeemed only alter- 


nately pleaſed at ſeeing one another; 


every time they beheld eac1 other, 
they were. touche! with at unuſual 
Joy and ſweetneſs, inſomuch that every 
one imagined they mutually adored and 


embelliſhed each other. Zelida, whoſe 


infancy ſeemed hitherto clouded, began 
to awake, and to be more chearful than 
ordinary ; and Alcidalis was ſo gay and 
agreeable when he ſaw her, that he 

ſeemed to reſerve a certain air of gaiety 


and gracefulneſs whenever he was to 
appear in her ſight. This ſtate of inno- 
cence they quietly enjoyed during the 
ſpace of ſeveral months; and indeed 
it was more happy than great part of 

their 


. 

9 
their life which was to come after. 
But as their minds daily increaſed in 
ſtrength, their paſſions alſo grew pro- 
portionably ſtronger ; and love at length 


grew ſo powerful, ther it was eaſy to be 
| perceived. Alcidalis began to be more 


reſerved than ordinary, eſpecially if he 
was out of Zelida's company, he never 
failed to ew a ſorrow, from hence 
it was eaſy to ſee, that 1 it was occafioned 
by his being robbed of that pleaſure. 
No paſtime or diverſion could be agree- 
able to him, but thoſe which he had in 
her company ; no pleaſure could =” 
reliſh except in her * : and if when 
abſent from her any thing could affect 
him, it was to ſpeak of her, and to 
entertain him with her praiſes. The 
E mind 
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mind of Alcidalis, which from his very 


infancy ſeemed intended to conquer 
the world, thought of nothing elſe now 
but to make a conqueſt of Zelida ; and 


if at any time ſome thoughts of his for- 


mer ambition aroſc in his mind, it was 
only to put him in a condition to lay at 
her feet as many crowns as ſhe deſerved. 


Every time that he went out of her 
preſen& he ſeemed to be fallen down 
from heaven to earth: and going out 
of her company, he could bear nothing 

but ſolitude, which he employed in 


recollecting all the words and actions of 


Zelida; and conſidering them all ac- 
cording to their different meanings, 


drew from thence either good or bad 


conjectures as they could bear. Then 


afterwards 


QC W7 © K 

afterwards contemplating every thing 
that he had ſaid or done in her pre- 
ſence, he always found reaſon to repent | 
ſomething. Sometimes he found fault 

with himſelf for being too fearful, at 
other times for being too bold, and | 
was ſtill as much diſpleaſed with him- 

ſelf, as he was pleaſed with her. He 

began by egrees to abandon all thoſe 

pleaſures in which he formerly took 


delight, Hunting, which uſed to be 
his favourite exerciſe, now pleaſed 


him no more, if ſhe was not preſent ; 
and if at any time he cared for thoſe 
_ exerciſes, it was only that he might 
appear more agreeable in her eyes. In 
a word, he looked upon Zelida as the 


only thing upon earth that was worthy 
1 of 


(W}F. | 
of his regard, and all his thoughts wil 
deſigns began, and centered in her 
alone. On the other hand, love had 
alſo pierced the heart of Zelida; it is 
true he had not made ſo great a pro- 
oreſs there, nor diſplayed his power 
ſo much as in that of the young prince: 
whether knowing her natural elevation 
of mind, he durſt not yet make him- 
ſelf acquainted with her, or being two 
years younger than Alcidalis, I am not 
able to determine. However that may 
be, ſhe always felt ſome emotion in her 
heart as often as ſhe beheld the young 
prince ; on theſe occaſions too, was 
more careful of her dreſs and beauty 
than on any others. He alſo began to 
be leſs in love with the queen's daugh- 

ter, 


WS 2 
ter, becauſe ſhe was intended to be his 
conſort ; yet the forced reſpect which 
he payed her (though even that began 
to be colder than uſual) did not fail to 
make an impreſſion upon her. Never- 
theleſs as ſhe was endowed with a ſoul 
great, exalted, and lively, and con- 
ſequently of a paſſion no leſs ſo, the 
merit of Alcidalis, and his ſtars, which 
determined him to love her, made in 
time ſuch an impreſſion upon her, as 
nothing could ever make her forget, 
and created in her a flame as beautiful 


and perfect as herſelf. 


Among people of diſtinQion, love is 
like a great fire on the top of a hill, 
which cannot be concealed, and is ſeen 

afar 


afar off. Thus the love of Alcidalis 
and Zelida was ſoon known throughout 
the whole empire, and many obſerved 
their being in love with one another 
ſometime before they knew it themſelves. 
In the beginning, whilſt by reaſon of 
their childhood their actions were leſs 
obſerved, the pleaſure they took in ſee- 
ing one another, was looked upon to be 
nothing more than that which uſually 
ariſes from children's playing together; 
but afterwards, when Zelida became 
more grave, as ſhe advanced in years, 
and Alcidalis in all his actions diſplayed 
a wiſdom and judgment capable of go- 
verning his father's kingdom, all the 
court began to think and to ſay, that 
their ſouls were united together by a 

ns, true 


PF. 
true paſſion, and that it would coſt a great 
deal of pains to ſeparate them. The 
queen, who was continually upon the 
watch, minded nothing ſo much as the 
conduct of the young prince, began 
early to ſuſpe&t the beauty of Zelida, 
and was one of the firſt that endea- 
voured to ſtop the mutual affection of 
the young lovers, But relying very 
much on her authority and wit, ſhe 
believed ſhe ſhould meet with no re- 
fiſtance from two young perſons, who 
vere both ſubje& to her power, ſince 
ſhe had made the greateſt and moſt 
importent men in the kingdom ſubmit 
to her authority. The beauty of Zelida 
Increaſed every day ; and her charms, 
which had only begun to peep (if I 


may 


may ſo ſay) through the obſcürity in 
Which ſhe had hitherto lived, now ſhone 
with ſuch a luſtre, that ſhe ſeemed in 
that reſpect to declare herſelf openly 
the queen's rival, and in ſpite of all 
ſhe could do, to gain univerſal eſteem 


in the kingdom of Arragon. On the 
ther hand, the young Alcidalis began 
to be ſenſible of his high birth, and 
the weight he muſt certainly have, as 
being heir to the crown; at length 
grew weary of his governors, and living 
in ſubjettion to a woman. His ſoul, 
which was naturally great and heroic, 
began to ſwell, and to grow big with 
the paſſion with which love had inſpired 
him; nor could he longer acknowledge 
any other empire than that of Zelida. 
He 


„ 


He began openly to diſcover the affec- 


9 „ 
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tion which hé bore for her, and to 


grant no favours that were not aſked 
through her recommendation. In all 
public places he was dreſſed in her 


livery, and had ſcarce any other ſub- 


jet of diſcourſe than the beautiful 
| Zelida ; nor could he ever ſuffer it to 
be ſaid that any other than he ſhould 
ever have any ſhare in her affections. 
Every body favoured and wiſhed them 
ſucceſs in their loves, and made private 
vows for their proſperity. Their paſ- 
ſion was the ſame with that of all the 


world, and their deſires were ſeconded 


by all who knew, or heard of them. 
At laſt the queen herſelf began to be 


afraid, and to ſee that ſhe had too long 


F delayed 


a 
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delayed to oppoſe a flame, which would 


coſt her much pains, and perhaps oblige | 
her to make uſe of violence to extin- 
guiſh. At firſt however, being willing 
to try more gentle methods, ſhe en- 
deavoured by all means to regain the 
aſcendant over Alcidalis, who ſeemed 
of late to be too wild for her to govern. 
She alſo made uſe of all the artifice ſhe 
could to diminiſh and decry the beauty 
of Zelida, and to ſet of that of her own 
daughter to the beſt advantage. Roſalva 
was alſo at pains herſelf to inſtruct her in 
all the parts of her behaviour, and made 
her always appear in public with all the 
pomp and magnificence imaginable. 
She was never ſeen abroad but richly 


. dreſſed, and adorned with the fineſt 
jewels 


o 
. % 
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1 jewels. Zelida, however, though neg- ” 
ligently dreſſed, ſhone with much 


greater luſtre; her brilliant eyes and 
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beautiful comple: a by far excelled 


the luſtre of pearls and diamonds, and 
the gifts which nature had beſtowed 


upon her, exceeded all the gems and, 


treaſures upon earth. 

"FRE queen therefore, ſeeing hows 
much the preſence of Zelida croſſed her 
deſigns, and that with one ſingle glance 

+ ſhe blaſted all her counſels, reſolved to 

ſeparate the young lovers, by ſending 
away Zelida; hoping that by means 
thereof, abſence might blot out the 


impreſſions. which love had made in 
© their yet young and tender minds; and 


N F 2 that 
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that thoſe perſons whom ſhe had put 
about Alcidalis in order to gain him 
over, would find him more eaſily to 
be perſuaded, when the object of his 
growing paſſion was no more in his 
fight. She therefore pretended, in order 
to recover her daughter Zelida (of a 
| ſickneſs into which ſhe had lately fallen) 
ſhe muſt ſend her into the country for 
two or three months, to a houſe u Eich 
ſhe had in Catalonia; and after having 
communicated her reſolution to the 
king, ſhe immediately gave orders to 
prepare every thing neceſſary for her 
journey, and at the ſame time ordered 
that none but her women ſhould attend | 
her. It is impoſſible to repreſent the 
- aftoniſhment with which our two lovers 
T * 
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were ſtruck on hearing this news. 


| Hitherto they had not taſted any of the 


bitter pangs of love, having only di- 
verted themſelves, as it were, among 


lilies and roſes. They bad quietly, 


and without i interruption enjoyed them- 


ſelves in each other's company, (and 
except ſome apprehenſions of their 
future hardſhips, which could not be 
very ſtrong in two perſons ſo very 


young and confident of one another) 
their joy had been without trouble, and 
unclouded. Indeed Alcidalis was moſt 


grieved at this diſappointment, or at 


leaſt; he was of the two leſs able to diſ- 
ſemble his grief. He neglected nothing 
that he thought might break the queen's 
reſolution,* and painted in his own 
imagination, 


* 


66) 
| Imagination, the direful effects that 
ſuch a parting might occaſion. After 
all, perceiving that there was no help, 
and that the time of Zelida's departure 
approached, he reſolved at leaſt not to let 
her go wilnout firſt declaring to her in 
a public manner, the affection he had for 
her, and to ſhew her in what quality 
ſhe left him. He had hitherto lived with 
her without ever mentioning his paſ- 
ſion, though indeed he had diſcovered 
it in all his actions, and perhaps with- 
out having done ſo, his words could 
never have been a competent demon- 
ſtration of his paſſion : whether it was 
that the baſhfulneſs and · modeſty that 
is common to children of that age, 


hindered him, or being quite ſatisfied 
with 


TE 
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| with the pleaſure of ſeeing Her, never 


thought of making any further decla- 


ration, I ſhall not venture to ſay. 
The night before Zelida's departure 
being come, he vent to the queen's 
apartments, where, after having ſtaid 
ſome time, he was at laſt ſo happy as 
to find means to be alone with Zelida. 


This was the firſt time Alcidalis had ever 


ſhewn -any ſigns of fear ; he endea- 
voured two or three times in vain to 
tell what he had before reſolved; at 


length, ſtrongly intending to ſpeak, 


but (unable to expreſs his love) he 
was obliged to talk upon ſome other 


ſubject. He uſed formerly to be en- 


flamed at ſight of Zelida, but now he 
found an icy coldneſs diffuſe itſelf over 
"8 
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him whilſt he v was in her company. At 
laſt however, after ſome common con- | 
verſation, with a throbbing heart, and 
a feeble and trembling voice, he began 
thus. , © I doubt not, Zelida, but you 
© are ſenſible I love you, but I am ſure 
you know not how much; and be- 
* cauſe your abſence, though but for a 
* few days, will ſeem to me many 
* years, and that I do not know that I 
e ſhall ſee you return, I intend to tell 
“you that I love you; ſo that if I am 
dead before your return, you may at 
** leaſt know how much you ought to 
** lament my death. If you conſider 
« yourſelf well, and me too, you may 

judge that it is no ordinary flame you | 
* have raiſed in me; and if there is 
| any 


6 
* any thing in me more agreeable than 
* uſual, you may eaſily ſee that it is 
te owing to the regard I have for you. 
* By the knowledge you have of 


**.yourſelf and of me, you may ſoon | 


** jmagine how ſincere, how reſpectful, 
* and how conſtant my love is; but 
* how great it is you know not. 
That indeed is above imagination; ; 
* even I who feel it, cannot expreſs 
* it, nay nor very often comprehend 


* it, The moment I firſt faw you, 


my paſſion was as great as the greateſt 


© loves after long continuance ; and 


* ever ſince then, it has been increaſ- 


„ ing. Whilſt I was a child, I could 
© not tell it you; and ſince then 1 
« durſt not. Even now I tremble to 
| G 24 ꝗell 
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* tell you, I adore you ; and if you 
do not ſhew me ſome mark of a 
*.favourable return, I ſhall not be 
* able to ſay all that I intend to 
e ſpeak upon this occaſion.” Zelida, 
who had hitherto looked with a de- 
clining eye, caſt her eyes gently to- 
wards him. Alcidalis imagined that 
he ſaw heaven opened in her eyes, 
and reſuming courage, he continued 
thus: © It is true, Zelida, I know 
** that the paſſion I have for you. 1s 
the moſt perfect that ever was, but, 
alas! I know not if it be lawful for 
* any thing human to love you. 1 
* muſt confeſs ingenuouſly, that I was 
** unacquainted with the virtue of hu- 
oF mility till your awful looks inſpired 
NC 


n 
*© me with it. I was always vain 
i enough to think that the whole 
* world was too little for me, but 
* now I think myſelf below your 
regard; and by as much as I think 
*© every one elſe beneath me, ſo much 4.4 1 
* do I think myſelf below your merit. 
$4 am perſuaded that my fortune is 
* the leaſt thing you conſider about 
* me; nor do I think myſelf in anß 
** thing ſo unhappy, as that you do 
** not diſcover in me ſome qualities 
* which you eſteem more than thoſe 


| 
| 
| 
| 


0 which my birth gives me. But if 7 * 

J poſſeſs any thing worthy of you, f 

it is this heart, of which I make ou #® 

e a preſent, and which, I flatter my- | 
* ſelf is great and noble enough to * | 
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„ 
e received by yours. Nor would 
1 ſpeak fo freely in Its praiſes, if it 


«© was ſtill mine. I only commend it, 

* madam, as I do every thing elſe 
that belongs to you. Since ever it 
* © knew any thing, it has had in view. 


* 


but two main deſigns. The firſt, 
« which it has entertained from its in- 4 
e fancy, has been the conqueſt of the 
«© world; but ſince it has been more 
* reaſonable, it has deſired Zelida, 
„If the adorable Zelida will be but 
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, of mine, there will be no difficglty i in 
. «© putting the other deſign i in eien, 
and the crown of Arragon, which 1 
* "68 now promiſe her, and which all my 


© enemies cannot hinder, me from 
wy giving, ſhall be but a ſmall part of 
= « thoſe 
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that it was with ſome difficulty that 


1 - 


ee thoſe things I will lay at her feet.” - 
Having ſaid thus, Alcidalis ſtood filent 
for ſome time, waiting for Zelida's 


| anſwer, who was in ſo great concern, 


ſhe pronounced theſe few words which 


follow: * Sir, I am ſurpriſed to hear | 


% you ſpeak ſo ſeriouſly on ſuch a 


ea 
9 


6 * 


0 


8 


one takes notice of our converſation. 


0 ſubject, and to obſerve how every 


I am at preſent at a loſs what to ſay, 


and muſt beg leave to delay giving, 
you, any anſwer until I return. 
Meantime, on that account, I hope 
you will believe I ſhall be glad the 


time of my abſence; be as ſhort as 


poſſible,” 


Whilſt they were thus | 


ſpeaking together every one held their 


eyes 


* 


* 


* 


1 


n 
eyes fixed upon them, and obſerved 
that Alcidalis ſpoke to Zelida with 


greater attention than uſual. The 


queen, who above all others had 
greateſt reaſon, was very uneaſy at 
this converſation, and riſing out of 
her ſeat, came up to them, and fetch- 


ing a deep ſigh, addreſſed herſelf to 


Alcidalis in the following manner: 
„ Sir, you ſpeak to Zelida with ſo 


% much action, and with an air ſo 
é ſerious, that I cannot but think 
** you have difference with her; if 
© ſo, complain to me, I will be of 


« your party, and will oblige her to 
te give you ſatisfaction before ſhe go.” 
Alcidalis, who after having made the 
firſt effort, and had once diſcovered 
his 
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( 


his love to Zelida, again took courage, 


and would have been well pleaſed to 
have continued the converſation, was 
extremely vexed to ſee himſelf inter- 


tupted; and vithout regarding her as 


queen, anſwered haughtily, Madam, 
* I know Zelida 1s fo juſt, that if ſhe 
* had done me any wrong, I would 
* aſk no one to judge between us but 
*© herſelf. Nobody need meddle with 
«© our differences; and whatever quar- 
rel we may have between ourſelves, 


© I ſhall never love thoſe who endea- 


© your to ſeparate us.” This haughty 


anſwer was taken notice of by all that 


heard it; and the queen was more of- 
fended than any, yet ſeemed to take 
leaſt notice of it, and immediately 


- - changed 
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changed the ſubject of their conver- 5 
ſation. Next morning Zelida ſet out 
very early, before Alcidalis could ipeak 
with her, and leaving the prince in a 
deep melancholy, which yet ſat heavier 
upon herſelf, being obliged to conceal 
1t, and to ſmile in company whilſt ſhe 
inwardly ſhed tears of blood. 


Of all the miſeries that attend love, 
that of abſence is ſure the moſt ſenſible. 
There are indeed ſome griefs (ſuch 
as that of jealouſy) which are more 
pungent and piercing, but none ſo 
heavy and inſupportable. The firſt 
thing that Alcidalis did, after ſeeing 
Zelida take coach, and looking after 
her as long as ſhe continued in fight, 


Was 


tw) 


was to retire alone into his chamber, 
where, after having ſhut the door, he 
threw himſelf upon the bed, and 
after burſting forth into a flood * 
tears and ſighs, lamented Zelida, as as 
if ſhe had been really dead. But why 
doſt thou complain, O Alcidalis 7 thou 
"haſt quietly enjoyed the pleaſure of 
ſeeing Zelida all thy life hitherto, and 
canſt not thou endure one week's ab- 
ſence ? Remember that love lends all 
his j joys at great intereſt ; he muſt be 
| repaid of all when he pleaſes. Nor 
does he commonly ſuffer ſuch debtors 
as you are to be ſo long in arrear. 
You are one of thoſe who have uſed 
him very well; reſerve therefore thoſe 
tears for another occaſion, when they 


H 


will 


Tx 


will be better employed. "The time 
will ſoon come wherein you will have 
greater reaſon to complain, and the 
day is approaching in which Zelida 
» and you vill be yet more cruelly ſe- 
parated, and without hopes of ever 
ſeeing one another again. Alcidalis 
ſpent the whole day without ſeeing 


5 : 
1 
f : 
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. : any company; nor would he ſpeak 
1 one word for ſeveral days after, only 
when he went to ſee the king, he could 
| | not help anſwering ſuch queſtions”: as 
i 1 he aſked. But ſtill he looked ſo | 
| i\ languiſhing, and ſeemed ſo uneaſy 
| | when he ſpoke, that it was eaſily per- 


* 2 1 


ceived his heart was not at home. 
At laſt, after having ſpent eight days 


in the greateſt affliction and impa- 
tience 


| 8 


tience imaginable, he thought he was 


going to die, and that it was a thouſand 


years fince he parted from Zelida; 


inſomuch, that as he was alone one 
night in his chamber, indulging his 
_ melancholy, without conſulting any 
thing but the dictatets of his own 
inquietude and defires, he reſolved 
to go and ſee her. And though he 
foreſaw that ſuch an attempt might 
coſt him his life, yet finding he could 
not live without her, he thought his 
condition could not be worſe, and 
therefore determined to undertake the 
journey. | 1 
9 | 
After the Ebro, which is one of 
the moſt famous rivers in Spain, 
Ha" has 
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has waſhed the ts of an as 
if there was nothing elſe in Arragon 
worthy its notice) it runs through the 


province of Catalonia, where having 
in its paſſage received ſeveral ſmall 


rivers, in order to fall into the ſea 
with greater magnificence, it at laſt 
diſembogues itſelf in the ocean nigh 
Tortoſa. All the country enen 
which it runs is extremely fertile and 


* woody, being much more agreeable 
than the other places thereabout, whic 


for the greateſt part conſiſt of dry bar- 
ren plains, or mountains burnt black 


by the heat of the ſun. Fifteen 


leagues from the mouth runs through 


a vally about two leagues in length 
and two in breadth, incloſed by moun- 
| . tains 


6 


tains on both ſides. In this place the 


river runs very. ſoftly, occaſioned by 


| high rocks which obſtruct its paſſage 


about four leagues lower; it alſo 
forms ſeveral windinge in the plain, 


running from one ſide to the other, 
as if it was doubtful what courſe to 
take through the mountains. The 


5 5 
banks are green and covered with 


trees; 


that there is not a tree or a flower 


upon the bank which is not reflected 
by the vater, and that with all the 
beauty and exactneſs which they have 


on land. The moſt common trees in 


that country are the holm, the olive, 


and the pine; and beſides that, it is 


never cold there, 
The 


4 


he river ſo ſmooth and clear, 


J 

| 

4 
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| | 
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Bn 
"ud The mountains of Catalonia ſcreen . 
| it from the north wind, inſomuch that 
a perpetual verdure is ſeen throughout 
the valley ; : nor is there ever any 
winter, ſuch as there i is commonly ſeen 
on the neighbouring mountains. In 
this paradiſe was ſituated the queen's 
houſe, wherein Zelida was confined. 
It is ſaid her preſence calmed the 
ruſhing of the waters, and made the 
plants and flowers look more fragrant 
and blooming. She alone appeared 
ſorrowful among ſo many agreeable 
_ objefs, and daily loſt part of that 
beauty which ſhe ſeemed to add to 
every thing about her. The abſence 
of Alcidalis afflicted her greatly, but 


above all ſhe feared the queen's de- 
ſigns ; 


„ 2. + al f 
5 ſigns; and ſo brei did ſhe paint her 
; future misfortunes in her own imagi- 
nation, that very often the fear of 
them added horror to her preſent 
condition. She ſaw that her jewels, 
her eſtate, and her perſon. were in the 
queen's power ; and what ſhe feared 
moſt of all, that Alcidalis was in the 
ſame condition: he who was dearer to 
her than her jewels, her eſtate, and even 
her own ſelf. She conſidered that the 
prince's love was not of the common. 
fort ; that his courage was alſo great, 
but that his authority was ſmall. That 

thoſe who were about him would not 
ſuffer him to refuſe the country of 
Barcelona, together with the queen's 
| daughter, and inſtead of her to marry 
an 
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fo ng a ſtranger, who Hall neither 5 


eſtate nor fortune but beyond ſeas. 
That he alone could not reſiſt _.. = 
ſolicitations of the king his father, and 
the whole kingdom, and that both were 

abſolutely ſubje& to the queen's vill. 
That ſo long as they were children, 
every one had approved of their loves, 

but that nobody would approve of 
their marriage. That ſome Jooked 

upon her as an enemy to the ſtate, 
and as a ſpark that would one day 
create a diviſion; and kindle a fire in 


the royal family. Theſe, and ſuch 
© like refleQtions, tormented her mind 


with a thouſand troubles. The fatther 
the extended her views into futurity, 
the leſs foundation could ſhe find for 
| hope ; 


„ 

hope; and in the labyrinth in which ſhe 
b was then involved, without knowing 
what would be the event of her ad- 
ventures, ſhe concluded it would not 
be happy. One day as ſhe went out 
Vith the queen, who uſed to walk in 
a very thick wood, the walks of which 
led into a field that ſerved as a bank 
to the river, Zelida broke off from 
the xeft of the company, attended 
only by one of her maids. Indeed 
it was no ſmall comfort to her that ſhe 
was at liberty not only to be penſi ve 
and ſorrowful, but alſo to appear ſo. 
Thus repreſenting in her mind the 
misfortunes of her own life which were 
already paſt, and comparing them with 
thoſe which yet threatened her, ſo much 
1 was 


an orphan, a FS who bad iber b I 
eſtate nor fortune but beyond ſeas, 
That he alone could not reſiſt the 
ſolicitations of the king his father, and 
the whole kingdom, and that both were 
abſolutely ſubject to the queen's will. 


That ſo long as they were children, 


every one had approved of their loves, 
but that nobody would approve of 
their marriage. That ſome Jooked 
upon her as an enemy to the ſtate, 
and as a ſpark that would one day 
create a diviſion, and kindle a fire in 
the royal family. Theſe, and ſuch 
© like reflections, tormented her mind 
with a thouſand troubles. The fatther 
the extended her views into futurity, 
the leſs foundation could ſhe find for 
hope; 
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hope and in the labyrinth in ch ſhe 


was then involved, without knowing 
what would be the event of her ad- 
ventures, ſhe concluded it would not 


be happy. One day as ſhe went out 


with the queen, who uſed to walk in 


a very thick wood, the walks of which 
Ted into a field that ſerved as a bank 
to the river, Zelida broke off from 


Z the xeft of the company, attended 


only by one of her maids. Indeed 
it was no ſmall comfort to her that ſhe 

was at liberty not only to be penſi ve | 
and ſorrowful, but alſo to appear ſo. 
Thus repreſenting in her mind the 
misfortunes of her own life which were 
already paſt, and comparing them with 
thoſe which yet threatened her, ſo much 
1 | was 
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was ſhe loſt in thought, that without 
minding where ſhe went, ſhe found 
herſelf | upon the bank of the Ebro, 
and in a place ſo agreeable, that it 


would have diminiſhed any ſorrow 


but hers. The ſun, who ſets in me 


ocean towards that country, and ap- 


pears more beautiful there than in 
any other climate, was then juſt going 


to hide himſelf in the clouds of gold 
and azure, in which he fhrouds him- 
ſelf when he goes to viſit the ſea 
nymphs; but having ſeen nothing ſince 
he roſe ſo beautiful as Zelida, he 
ſeemed, in order to have a longer view 
of her, to make leſs haſte in his deſcent 
into the waves; and ſo ſtrongly did 
he gild all che leaves of the trees, and 

particularly 
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particularly thi river, that his beams 


ſeemed to gather new light, to prolong 
the day on Zelida's account; ſur- 
rounding her in ſuch a manner, and 
agreeing ſo well with her beauty, that 
it was doubtful whether the rays pro- 

| ceeded from the ſun, or from her. | 
The charms of this delicious place, 
the fineneſs of the air, and the pleaſure 
of finding herſelf alone, conſpired to 
make her walk forward into the field. 
After ſhe had ſtaid there ſometime, and 
was returning again to find the queen, 
the ſound of a horn, which did not ſeem 
to be at a great diſtance, made her 
caſt her eyes towards the neighbouring 
mountains, where having looked for 
ſometime, ſhe thought ſhe ſaw two men 


1 2  _, wrellling 


* 


(@) 


8 rogether, and jun going to 


fall down from the top of a rock, and 
having by the way ſtruck among thorns 
which grew below; ſhe at laſt per- 


ceived, that what ſhe had believed to 


be two men, was one man and a bear, 
of a prodigious ſize, engaged together, 
but with ſo great diſadvaſfage, as may 


be well ſuppoſed in ſo unequal a con- 


flict. At the ſame time, not far from 


the place where the man fell, ſhe 


ſaw a young gentlemen coming, well 
mounted, with a hunting horn flung 
over his ſhoulder, and a ſpear in his 


hand; having ſtopped ſometime, and 


ſeeing the danger of the other man 
(who ſeemed to be his companion) 


he rode forward, or rather threw 
himſelf 


e 
himſelf down from the rock after him 5 
| yet ſuch was the ftrength of the horſe, 
the agility of the rider, or rather the 


good fortune of both, that neither of 


them fell, or were even ſo much as 
| hurt, ſo that he immediately rode up 
to the bear and wounded him ſo deeply 
in the belly with his ſpear, that he was 
obliged to quit his hold and fall down 
dead at the ſame time. So quickly did 
| he deſcend to deliver his friend, and 
ſo ſuddenly did he kill the bear, that 
it may be partly ſaid, even thunder 
itſelf does not deſcend with more 
ſpeed, or has a ſurer effect. Zelida 
was ſorry that any one except Alcidalis 
| ſhould have given that blow, and was 
concerned that any one elſe ſhould 


effect 


69 

effect what would have given him ſo 
much pleaſure to have done. But 
the gentleman riding forward, and 
fording the river that was oppoſite to 
her, ſhe began to doubt if it was not 
Alcidalis himſelf. As he approached, 
he began to know him; but not 
being ſure, ſtepped back to her ſer- 
vant, and aſked her if ſthe knew 
that gentleman who was coming up. 
Madam, replied ſhe, we might have 
ealily known by the generous and 
brave action, who it is, but now I ſee 
it is the prince. He was by that time 
adyanced within twenty paces of them, 
when the mind of Zelida was alter- 
nately poſſeſſed with joy, fear, and 
aſtoniſhment, that ſhe was not able to 

expreſs 


> 6-1 
expreſs. one . for the firſt compli- 
ment. The prince, who had better 
prepared himſelf for the meeting, 
though even the emotions of his heart 
had more boldneſs than hers, began 
thus: * Madam, though J did not 
_ © know that this was the place of 
your abode, yet when I ſaw the 
fields ſo covered with verdure and 
«© enamelled with flowers, and the 
banks ſo finely adorned with trees, 
it was eaſy to gueſs that you could 
© not be far off. Nothing but your 
% preſence could make ſo many 
« beautiful flowers ſpring up in ſo 
* deſert a country, or could perform 
e ſuch a miracle on the mountains of 
0 Catalonia,” 1 Sir, (xcplicd Zelida, 
| e who 
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N 
who had by chat time recollected 
herſelf a little) you are ungrateful 
to the Ebro, on the banks of which 
you ſtand, and which ſeems to have 
formed this plain on purpoſe to 


facilitate your paſſage, to aſcribe 


unto me a glory due to the fertility 
of its waters, which fo carefully 


water and nouriſh thoſe plains ; in- 
ſomuch, that when you conſider the 
beauty of this place, and particularly 
of this park, into which we are going 
to enter, you will own that the 
palace of Saragoſſa, and the mag - 
nificence of the Mooriſh kings may 
be eaſily left ſometimes to enjoy ſo 


agreeable a retirement. I muſt yet 


confeſs, fir (added ſhe with a figh) 


& that 


1 


* that 1 have never yet ſeen any 
e thing ſo beautiful on that mountain 
te ag what you lately ſhewed me.” 


G And (replied the prince, with an 
e oath, intending at the ſame time to 
change the ſubjett) when I looked 


from the top of yonder mountain 


c 


, oe 


© upon the country round about me, 
* I could ſee nothing fo charming as 
that which you now ſhew me in 
e this valley.” They were now ad- 
vancing toward that part of the wood 
where the queen was, and the fervant 
vho followed them falling a little be- 


hind, Zelida lowering her voice, ſaid, 
Sir, you have this day done: two 
* very bold aQtions, firſt to throw 
« yourſelf from the top of yonder 

Sd - % rock 
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rock to fight with ſo wild Aa crea- 


© ture; and ſecondly, to come to viſit 
the queen at a time when ſhe ſo 

little expected you.” * Madam, 

| (replied he) I ſhould have ſhewn a 


much -greater degree of courage if 
I had ſtaid at Saragoſla. By ſo. 
doing I ſhould have bravely with- 
ſtood death itſelf, which it was im- 
poſſible to avoid, had I ſtaid any 


longer out of your fight ; inſomuch, 


that what you are pleaſed to call the 


effect of courage, is on the contrary, 
a want of it; ſince I came hither to 


ſhun a greater danger than both 


theſe you have mentioned.” *I 


cannot think ſo ( replied Zelida ) 
for, as for my part, though 1 could 
” hot. 


= 75 > 

te not B courage enough 10 have 
= encountered the bear, far leſs to 
«© have offended the queen; yet me- 
« thinks I could have endured the 
% pain of abſence.” * But, madam, 
« (replied Alcidalis) in order to know 
© the pain and effects of abſence, 
6c you muſt firſt know what it is to 
© be in love; for that reaſon. you 
6 can never know what love is, be- 
4 cauſe you never ought to love any 
thing but yourſelf, as you carry 
* along with you wherever you go, 
«all that is lovely on earth.” © You 
«are not in earneſt, Alcidalis (replie@ 
% Zelida) in what you | ſay, for if you 
© had thought me ſuch an ungrateful, 
and fo vain a perſon as you have 
K2 * repre- 
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rock to fight with ſo wild a crea- 


ture; and ſecondly, to come to viſit 


* the queen at a time when ſhe ſo 
little expected you.” * Madam, 
| (replied he) I ſhould have ſhewn a 


much -greater degree of courage if 


1 had ſtaid at Saragoſſa. By ſo 


doing I ſhould have bravely with- 
ſtood death itſelf, which it was im- 
poſhble to avoid, had I ſtaid any 
longer out of your ſight ; inſomuch, 
that what you are pleaſed to call the 
effect of courage, is on the contrary, 
a want of it; ſince I came hither to 


ſhun a greater danger than both 


theſe you have mentioned.” I 


cannot think ſo ( replied Zelida ) 
for, as for my part, though I could 
* not . 
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not have courage enough to have 


encountered the bear, far leſs to 
have offended the queen; yet me- 
thinks I could have endured the 


pain of abſence.” But, madam, 
(replied Alcidalis) in order to know 


* the pain and effects of abſence, 
you muſt firſt know what it is to 


be in love; for that reaſon you 


can never know what love is, be- 
cauſe you never ought to love any 
thing but yourſelf, as you carry 
along with you wherever you go, | 
all that is lovely on earth.” Vou 
are not in earneſt, Alcidalis (replied 


Zelida) in what you ſay, for if you 


had thought me ſuch an ungrateful, 
and ſo vain a perſon as you have 


1 © repre- 
1 


« been ſo impatient to ſee me again. 
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* But in order to give you Further 
6} information, hear me a few words, 


© and permit me & anſwer you thoſe 


% queſtions you aſked me at Sara. 
« goſſa. In ſpeaking this, ſhe per- 
ceived a bluſh diffuſe itſelf over all her 
face, and that Alcidalis alſo took 
notice of it. She continued thus: © I 
* aſſure you, fir, that the colour you 
„ ſee in my face is to me unaccuſ- 
* tomed, and proceeds rather from 


„what I am going to ſay, than from 
any thing elſe. After all, I do not 


* know if it is always immodeſt for a 


* yoman to own ſhe i is in love; only 


* this I am. ſure of, that if it is ex- 
6 cuſable, 


; culable, it is more to i in * than 
any othef. I vill not ſay that my 


own defence, what is peculiar in 
my paſſion, Before I knew that 1 


219) 


ſtars. "have done violence to my 
paſſion, or that the good qualities 


that you are maſter of, have obliged 


me to- be in love, No, theſe are 


the common pretences of every 


lover; I will only tell you in 1 


ought not to be in love, I knew 


that you was lovely; I was in love 
with you before I knew that it was 
© forbidden our ſex to accept the 
vows and. promiſes of yours: nor 
can I be blamed for yielding to a 
paſſion, which I may ſay I found 
coeval with my heart, inſtead; of 
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£ being received into it, and which 


* is always ſo ſtrong and conſtant 


there, that I can no more remem- 


„ber the beginning of it, than the 
„day that gave me birth. The firſt 
thought that 1 ever remember to 
ie have had was on your account. 
Self. love, which is ſo ſoon felt in 
«us, and is ſo natural to every body, 
« did not ariſe in my ſoul fo early 
* as the affection which T have had 
aſon, which did not 


LA) . 


* Ft 


& for you. + Rea 
% appear for ſome time afterwards, 
e found itſelf anticipated by the love 


of you; and ſo ſtrongly was it 


e eſtabliſhed, that it ſeemed part of 
© jtſelf; and the more innocent and 


4 Juſt that it n the more did 
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66 
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* reaſon endeavour to fortify, rather 


than deſtroy u.. ſay to 


* vindicate my conduct both to you 


* and myſelf, and to aſſure you, that 


the moſt courageous and prudent 


heart in the world would have been 
* enſnared as well as mine. If, there- 
fore, you have any value for my 
love, pardon the ingenuous con- 
feſſion that I have juſt made to you, 
* and let us rather thank the gods, 
* who have ſo ordained it. If you 
think yourfelf obliged to me for 
ſuch a free declaration, if I have' 
not ſtrength ſufficient to extinguiſh 
+ the love I have for you, at leaſt I 


have power to conceal it. I could, 


like the reſt of my ſex, have dil- 
| e ſembled 


7® 


* * 


* 


rtr 
_ & ſembled it, or ſhewn it by de- 
| 0 grees ; but that would have been 
3 unreaſonable, and unworthy both 
of you and me, it will never be time 

* to diſcover it to you; and if on the 


* contrary, my paſſion be ſuch as I 
* ought to have to render me wor- 
* thy of Alcidalis, why ought you to 
* be diſpleaſed that I diſcover it, and 
* affure you of the ſtrength of it. I 
* tell you therefore, Alcidalis, I love 
e you; and though I cannot help 
„ bluſhing while I ſay ſo, yet I can 
« tell it without ſhame. I willingly 
receive the heart you ſay you have 


1 given me; as to the crown you 
* *+* promiſe me together with it, let 
Fortune diſpoſe of it as ſhe pleaſes. * 

* I know 
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I know the value of What you have 


already given me to be better than d 
any thing ſhe can beſtow; and 1 
eſteem your love above all the 
riches of your kingdom. It is with 
infinite pleaſure that I have obſerved 


that there is not 2 quality in you 


which is not truly royal ; but I wiſh 
your birth had not been ſo. The 
crown that you promiſe me as a 
happineſs, will, I fear, be the cauſe 
of all my misfortunes. In order to 
rob me of what I eſteem beſt in 
you, I am afraid no arts will be 
negleted to deprive me of all the 
reſt. I know your affettion will 
procure me the envy of all my ſex ; 
and inſtead of being of ſervice to 
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me, your love will do me much 
harm. But one who vith the heart 
of Zelida has that alſo of Alcidalis, 


ought to fear nothing. I will combat 


all my misfortunes with a degree of 
courage that will aſtoniſh you ; and 


ſince it is the will of heaven that I 


ſhould love you, I will perſevere in 
it with ſo much virtue, ſtrength, and 
conſtancy, that what is commonly 
found fault with in the reſt of my 
ſex, in me ſhall be the ſubje@ of 
praiſe and eſteem.” Alcidalis, who 


ſince Zelida began to ſpeak trembled 
for fear, like one who 1s going to re- 
ceive ſentence of death, hearing in 
what manner ſhe ſpoke to him, and 


finding that it was in a more favour- 


able 


. 


(S} 


able manner than he expected, could 


hardly believe his own ears. At laſt, 
being convinced of the truth of what 
he had heard, he was ſo tranſported 
with joy, that he could not utter one 


word, to thank her. Indeed he needed 


none to do that: the tears of joy 
which he ſhed on that occaſion, were 
a better proof of his gratitude and 
ſincerity than all the power of words. 
But turning aſide into another walk, 
and finding that he was out of the view 
of every mortal but Zelida, he fell 
on his knees upon the ground. Juſt as 
he was going to ſpeak, he eſpied the 
queen at the other end of the walk; 
who being before informed of Alci- 
dalis's arrival, came herſelf to receive 
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| =. bim. 5 The EI of the walk was not 
o great, but that I eaſily ſee 
: * -all that was done in it; Alcidalis 
therefore roſe up as quickly as he could, 
and Zelida, who was heartily vexed at 
the thought of being found alone with 
him, ſaid, * Sir, this ill-timed humi- 
* lity will coſt you dear, and this 
e beginning will, I am afraid, bring 
to paſs all my moſt diſmal appre- 
© henſions.” Madam (replied the 
prince) I can fear nothing as long 
as you are on my fide; for ſo long 
«© as we continue together, we ſhall 
* be too ſtrong for all the world be- 
* fides.” For that reaſon (added 
„ Zelida) there will be ſoon found 
* means to ſeparate us.” Whilſt they 


were 


4 
were thus ſpeaking, they b in- 
differently at each other, or rather 
looked towards that way Where the 
queen came. Her majeſty with her 
retinue were now very nigh, and hav- 
ing advanced a few ſteps, came up to 
Alcidalis, and received him with ſuch 
an air, and ſmiling countenance, that 
hardly could Zelida herſelf have done 
more. The firſt compliments being 
over, and the prince telling her that 
he had been hunting, and the chace 
had carried him within ſeven or eight 
leagues of her houſe, he thought him- 
ſelf obliged to come and kiſs her hand. 
The queen ſeemed to thank the for- 
tune that brought him there. But, 
l (continued ſhe) I believe you 


66 are 


8 bim. F: The W of the walk was . 

ſo great, but that one arg eaſily ſee 

* all that was done in it; Alcidalis 
therefore roſe up as quickly as he could, 
and Zelida, who was heartily vexed at 
the thought of being found alone with 
him, ſaid, Sir, this ill. timed humi- 
„ lity will coſt you dear, and this 
beginning will, I am afraid, bring 
to paſs all my moſt diſmal appre- 
* henſhons.” © Madam (replied the 
prince) I can fear nothing as long 
as you are on my fide; for ſo long 
«© as we continue together, we ſhall 
* be too ſtrong for all the world be- 
* ſides.” *© For that reaſon (added 
* Zelida) there will be ſoon found 
© means to ſeparate us.” Whilſt they 
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were thus ſpeaking, 4 Web in- 


differently at each other, or rather 
looked towards that way Where the 


queen came. Her majeſty with her 


retinue were now very nigh, and hav- 


ing advanced a few ſteps, came up to 


Alcidalis, and received him with ſuch 


an air, and ſmiling countenance, that 
hardly could Zelida herſelf have done 
more. The firſt compliments being 


over, and the prince telling her that 


he had been hunting, and the chace 


had carried him within ſeven or eight 


leagues of her houſe, he thought him- 
ſelf obliged to come and kiſs her hand. 
The queen ſeemed to thank the for- 
tune that brought him there. But, 
* fir, (continued ſhe) I believe you 
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are already rewarded for the trouble 
of coming here: I ſuppoſe it muſt 
be ſome extraordinary favour you 
have lately received of Zelida, ſince 
in order to thank her, I ſaw you 
was obliged to fall down on your 
knees. Indeed at firſt I could not 
be perſuaded that it was you in that 
humble poſture, but rather» took it 
to be ſome of your attendants ; but 
am very glad to find that none elſe 
but you has had that pleaſure, Tell 
me then, I beſeech you, what the 
favour is, or what preſent ſhe has 
promiſed to make you, that I may 
either congratulate you, or thank 
her in your behalf.” For all this 


Zelida did not bluſh ; nor indeed had 


ſhe 


( 87 ) 


ſhe ever reddened ſince ſhe ſpoke her 


mind ſo freely to Alcidalis. Fearing 
therefore that Alcidalis would hardly 


be able to diſengage himſelf of ſo dan- 


gerous a ſubject, (as on emergencies 


women are more ready witted than 


men) ſhe ſtepped towards the. queen, 


and made anſwer for him thus : 
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Madam, the reaſon of your ſeeing | 
the prince in a kneeling poſture 
was, when I aſked him the news at 
Saragoſſa, he (reflecting I ſuppoſe 
on the pleaſure he had taken in 
hunting) negle&ed to anſwer me. 
I found fault with his meditation 
and filence, which made him kneel, 
in order to give me ſatisfaction; 
thinking by that immoderate and 
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„to reſpeAful behaviour, to atone 


% for the ſmall obſervation I made 


© om his ſilence.” © It was very civil 
in him (replied the queen, coldly) 


* and becauſe you thought the prince 


% could not remember that, you 
* undertook to make anſwer for him.” 
Zelida finding herſelf preſſed ſo hard 
upon by the queen, began to be at a loſs; 


and thinking that ſhe could not be any 


longer able to conceal the hatred ſhe 
bore to the queen, was reſolving im- 


mediately to let it appear to the world. 


Alcidalis, however, perceiving the 
concern ſhe was in, came to her aſ- 


ſiſtance, as ſhe had before done to his, 
and changed the ſubje& into that of 


hunting. He was ſo overjoyed at the : 
| words 


words which Zelida had ſpoken to 
him, while alone with her, that, this. 
entertained the queen all that day 
with an uncommon complaiſance, and 
was alſo more guarded in his ex- | 
preſſions to Zelida. But the two 
young lovers were not cunning enough 
to deceive. The extraordinary gaiety 
of the prince eaſily diſcovered the 
change of his temper ; nor could the 
princeſs in her turn, avoid ſhewing 
ſuch a behaviour as made the queen 
conclude, that addrefſes were not in 
vain, From theſe circumſtances ſhe 
ſaw ſhe had now no time to loſe; 
and from that moment formed the 
reſolution which coſt our young lovers 
ſo many tears, and ſo much anxiety. 
. M | Fortify 


( 90 y.. 3 
Fortify thyſelf, O Alcidalis . 2 
thoſe evils which threaten thee, and 
count the pleaſure thou haſt enjoyed 
to- day, as the laſt thou art to receive 
from the hands of fortune. Expect 
no more to enjoy the friendſhip of | 
fortune ; content thyſelf with that of 
Zelida. Next day the prince went 
away to Saragoſſa; and the queen, 
without whom nothing could be done 
at court, was obliged to go there eight 
days after. Alcidalis had born that 
abſence with more patience than the 
former, having diverted himſelf during 
that time with ſuch agreeable and 
pleaſing thoughts, as made him happy. 
But as a fine day is ſtill finer than 
the fineſt night; and as there is no 
perſect | 


VV 
perfect contentment in darkneſs, it 
ſeems that the preſence of Zelida had 


diffuſed a new joy in his ſoul, and 
given new taſte to thoſe pleaſures which 


he could not reliſh entirely without 
her. Thus they continued ſome months 


together in ſo great contentment, that 


from thence alone it was eaſy to foreſee 
it would not be of long continuance, 


and that ſo great a calm would be 


ſucceeded by a very great tempeſt. 
The pleaſure which Alcidalis at this 
time enjoyed, made him behave with 
greater diſcretion than formerly ; he 


alſo ſtood more in awe of the queen's 


diſpleaſure, and ſpoke ſeldom to Ze- 
lida, contenting himſelf with the liberty 
of ſeeing her. She alſo, who from 
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8 her infancy. had always been 0 5 
and grave in her deportment, begaen 
to be much more ſo: ſhe, ſpoke to w 3 
the. prince with greater reſpect, and 
gave him fewer opportunities of being 
in her company, and was alſo more 
fearful that their love would be ob- 
ſerved. But all this diſcretion, like 
that of moſt lovers, came too late, 
the queen would not ſuffer herſelf to 
be abuſed by it, but with all the care, 
ſecreſy, and diligenee - imaginable, 
gave orders for the execution of her 
intended project. As they who live 
on a ſpot of earth under which a mine 
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is going to be ſprung, are commonly 
more afraid of all other dangers than 


4 


that which is going to deſtroy them, 
a abide 


* 98 


abide i in feud while * are ako 
ging their tomb, Land buſy in pre- 


paring chat ruin; witch muſt. in a mo- 5 


ment undo them ; 0 did · our two lovers 
continue in a profound tranquility, 
without ſo much as ſuſpecting the 
treachery that was preparing againſt 
them. If at any time the implacable 
hatred of the queen gave them occa- 
fion to apprehend any misfortune, they 
yet could never imagine it either ſo 
great, ſo nigh, or of that kind which 
was to happen. From that time, how- 
ever, the misfortunes of Zelida and 
Alcidalis began to appear; ſuch diſ- 
aſters as ſeemed to have no end; ad- 
ventures: ſo. ſtrange and chequered, 
that if they are hardly credible, it is 
| RO 


nd Jeſs ſo to imagine Hd they were 
inyented, and thaf they are not the 
pure effects of imagination. rey 
Fortune, it ſeems, thought the king- 
doms of Arragon and Catalonia were 
too confined a theatre whereon to 
repreſent the fineſt ſubject ſhe ever 
had in the world ; and for that reaſon 
choſe one more ſpacious, changing all 
on a ſudden the face of affairs from 
what they had hitheto appeared. Till 
now we have ſeen nothing but the 
cities of Saragoſſa and Barcelona, or 
mountains, fields, huntings, and walks; 
hereafter we ſhall ſee the wide ocean, 
Europe, and Africa; ſtrange faces, and 
people whoſe names have hardly been 
recorded; 


recorded; ſhips pillaged and burnt 3 


duels and fights. And what is yet 
more ſtrange, the hardſhips of war and 
the ſoftneſs of courts at the ſame time, 


and in the ſame perſon. = 
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